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BCC 


pee lag rex 


celebrates the earth 


Movies, talks and music part of week-long activities 


By TRACY ANDERSON 


Rick Firenze has a special message 
he would like to get across this Earth Day 
and that is: People can make a difference. 

Firenze should know. The biology 
professor started plans last fall for a cam- 
pus Earth Day observance that has blos- 
somed into a full week of celebration, 
beginning Sunday, April 22. 

The activities will range from ex- 
otic music from the Andes and the Orient 
to eco-flicks (movies on ecology) to lec- 
tures by campus and national environ- 
mentalists including ecologist Anne La- 
Bastille and astronaut Scott Carpenter. In 
addition, 2,000 Douglas Fir trees will be 
handed out Wednesday, April 25. (For a 
full list of activities see back page.) 

Firenze, a biology professor and 
environmentalist, said he has recevied a 
lot of help from faculty, staff, administra- 
tion and students. 


Several college faculty will give 
talks-and workshops on environmental 
issues. Administrators will take part in 
many of the events. And 40 students in 
biology classes agreed to do anecological 
audit of the campus. They will present 
their findings to the college on April 26 
and give their recommendations on how 
the college can become more ecologically 
sound. 

But there are still some who are 
unaware of Earth Day. 


“I guess it is disheartening to me 
that I have students who say to me, well 
what is this Earth Day thing and why 
should we celebrate it,’’ Firenze said. 

“*T don’t have anyone who asks me 
what the Fourth of July is about. Every- 
body knows that. Well to me Earth Day 
should be something that we celebrate as 
well at the Fourth of July, except it should 
be global holiday.’’ 


Firenze said the message of Earth 
Day is to make us aware that we all have 
to live in the same two places: on the earth 
and in the future. 

“*Earth Day is a recognition of one, 


the geographical concept that we all have 
to live on this planet so we better do 
something to save it. And two, we all have 
to live in the future so let’s do something 
right now to make sure that the future 
holds in store something for us that is 


Earth Day this year is a reawakening of a 
previous awakening in 1970. It is time to 
take a look at what has happened in the 
past 20 years and have a joint effort to 
bring people around to save the planet.”’ 

Firenze said environmental concems 


‘Earth Day is a recognition...that we all have to live on this 
planet so we better do something to save it.' 
--Biology Chair and Earth Day Organizer Rick Firenze 


worthwhile.’’ 

There is another goal that Firenze 
would like to achieve by this year’s Earth 
Day celebration and that is to bring about 
school camaraderie and togethemess. 


“‘This isa chance that all the stu- 
dents, faculty and staff can do something 
and work together. and have a celebra- 
tion,”’ he said. 

Earth Day is a celebration but it is 
much more, he said. ‘‘Society is unaware 
of the severity of our environmental crisis. 


Richard Firenze’s interest in 
the environment comes naturally from 
his early interest in biology, which he 
says is the most relevant field of study. 


He said he was drawn to biology 
““because it is life and life is interest- 
ing.’’ That interest lead him to a 20- 
year teaching career at BCC and an 
avid interest in ecological issues. 


Firenze has done graduate work 
at Elmira College, Syracuse, Comell 
and the University of California at 
Berkley. He said he continues to take 
courses to keep up with his education 
and to remind himself what it is like to 
be a student. 

In addition to BCC, he has taught 
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Biology interest leadto teaching 


have brought about some changes in the 
past 20 years: Cars pollute less and get 
better gas mileage. Home furnaces are 
more efficient. There have been greater 
efforts to protect endangered species and 
save wilderness areas. 


“If there was no Earth Day in 1970 
or that movement didn’t take place in 
1970 things would be worse than they are 
now, much, much worse,’’ Firenze said. 
““But if they had listened to us in 1970 


in Australia and traveled abroad to 
study animal behavior in its natural 
setting. He takes students on annual 
outing to the Everglades over semes- 
ter break. This summer he will have 
the chance to study mountain gorillas 
in Africa. 

His concem for the environ- 
ment is not left at the office. 


The Firenze family, which con- 
sists of wife Donna, who manages the 
BCC bookstore, and his two sons, Paul, 
asenior at the University of Texas, and 
Rick, a BCC student, does its part. 

Among other things, the family 
actively recycles, uses cloth napkins 
instead of paper, and turns back the 
thermostat at night. 


things would be much better than they are 
now, so we are in the middle.”’ 

Firenze said the challenges ahead 
include acid rain, loss of top soil, toxic 
waste and extinction. 

At the root of the problems is the 
earth’s population. 

“‘There are so many people and we 
are trying to support this number of people 
that in fact the caring capacity of the earth 
is being strained.”’ 

These concerns do not mean that it 
is too late for our planet, he said. ‘““The 
earth will probably survive, but we are 
going to have scar tissue. We want to try 
to prevent as little scaring as we can.”’ 

For Firenze there is hope. ‘First 
people are leaning away from the me- 
generation concept. And the second thing 
is historical. In the late ’60s it was fabu- 
lous to belong to a cause, to get a group of 
people together and change things. I guess 
that historical perspective makes me think 
that our students at BCC want that. 

““The cause in this case is to stop the 
unjust treatment of the planet. I have hope 
that we can motivate students because 
they want to be involved in something.”’ 


Earth Day organizer Rick Firenze 


Ecologist to talk on 


Adirondacks peril, beauty 


Ecologist and author Anne La- 
Bastille will share her concern and admi- 
ration for the Adirondacks with the cam- 
sy in a talk at noon on Wednesday, April 

5, in the Baldwin Gym in the Student 
Center. 

LaBastille, who is best known 
for her book ‘‘Woodswoman,’’ about her 
time alone in the mountains, will talk on 
fide: Adirondacks -- The Beauty and The 

e: i ” 

LaBastille, who has lived for more 
than 20 years in the Adirondack Park, has 
become a well-known advocate of wild- 
life and wildlife conservation. 

In addition to ‘‘Woodswoman,”’ 
she has written: ‘‘Women and Wilder- 
ness,’’ ‘Assignment: Wildlife,’ ‘‘Beyond 
Black Bear Lake’’ and ‘‘Mama Poc”’ (about 
her 24 years of research on the now extinct 
Giant Grebe in Guatemala). She has writ- 
ten more than 130 popular articles and 


scientific papers. Particular interests fo- 
cus on acid rain, tropical deforestation 
and women in wildemess professions. 

She earned degrees from Cornell 
University and Colorado State University 
and has been a commissioner of New 
York State’s Adirondack Park Agency for 
more than 12 years, working to protect the 
6-million-acre park. 

She has had professional assign- 
ments in the Amazon basin, Alaska’s coastal 
islands, India and Central America. She is 
a registered Adirondack guide and certi- 
fied scuba diver. 

She also serves as scientific ad- 
visor to many conservation organizations 
and lectures widely to university students 
and adult groups interested in natural his- 
tory. 

While not traveling, she lives in 
a little log cabin -- which she built herself 
-- in the Adirondack Mountains. 
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J Astronaut to speak at BCC 


Short Takes 


Russian language sholarships offered 


Students registering for Russian language classes for the fall 
semester will be offered half tuition reimbursement upon successful 
completion of the course. 

___ The scholarship is sponsored by the Binghamton-Borovichi 
Sister Cities, an organization that encourages better comunication 
between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 


For further information, contact Roland Austin at 648-5313 or 
Doug Gamar at 771-5377. 


Nursing scholarship offered to students 
_ The department of Veteran Affairs Health Professional Schol- 
arship Program is available for full-time nursing students. 
Eligable students must be US citizens and enrolled full-time in 
a nursing program accredited by the National League for Nursing. 
Stop by the Financial Aid Office for more information or an 
no Applications must be postmarked no later than May 29, 


Finacial aid for adult returning students 


The Orville Redenbacher's Second Start Scolarship Program is 
designed to assist adult students who are retuming to college or 
attending for the first time. 

To be eligable for the scholarship, students must be at least 30 
years-old and enrolled or will be enrolled in a degree program either 
as full-time or part-time students. 

Applications are available in the Financial Aid Office. Appli- 
cation deadline is Sept. 1, 1990. 


Petitions for SGA elections available 


Petitions for Student Government exdecutive officer positions 
for the 1990-91 school year are available at the student activities 
office and the SGA office in SA-101 and SA-103 respectivly. 

The petitions must be signed by ten currently enrolled students 
are due in SA-101 by Apmil 20. 

The election will be held on April 25 in the Student Center from 
10 a.m.-2 p.m. and April 26 in Tichener Hall from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
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TROPICAL WILDLIFE STUDIES SUMMER COURSES 
No PREREQUISITES 
Virgin Islands i3i2.°% A2ySin fe sure 2na, 1990: $780 
A ease cece ia leased: Sha Rips anaes Rey aahlictate® 


BROOME COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


4 -Great Barrier Reef and Highland Rainforest 
Australia Dates --—- June 2nd to June léth, 1990 $2500 
Plains, Lake and Mountain Animals P 
6 EAST AFRICA Dates - June 20th to July 2nd, 1990 $2725 


ee 
mbinatio f all the trips listed above 
W rid Tourn ination of a e $6,434 


Circle the Globe 


te to 6 credits) 


for more information, call 771-5088 
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Professor Elliott D. Reitz 
Instructor/Coordinator 
Tropical Wildlife Studies 
Broome Community College 
Binghamton, New York 13902 
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Dungeons & Dragons tonight to cram. 


faster, too. 


You have one night. 


The psych exam is in 12 hours. And your id wants to party. Your ego 
wants to conk out. But your superego knows you need to stay awake 


Former Astronaut/ Aqua- 
naut Scott Carpenter will be 
hosting a convocation on Mon- 
day, April 23, as part of the col- 
lege's planned Earth Day Week 
1990 activities. 

The speech, which will be 
held at 11 a.m. in the Baldwin 
Gym, is titled: Planet in Peril: 
The Degradation of the Earth's 
Environment. 

Classes scheduled on 
Monday will be shortened for the 
convocation. 

Carpenter has the distinc- 
tion of being the only human 
ever to penetrate both outer and 
inner space. 

He was born in Boulder, 
Colorado, on May 1, 1925, the 
son of Dr. M. Scott Carpenter 
and Florence Nelson-Carpenter. 
He graduated with a Bachelors 
degree of Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing from the University of Colo- 
rado. v 
Carpenter entered the U.S. 
Navy in 1949 and received flight 
training at Pensacola, Florida and 
Corpus Christi, Texas. During the 
Korean Conflict he flew anti- 
submarine, ship surveillance and 
aerial mining missions. 

After the conflict, Carpen- 


Fortunately, you've got Vivarin. It helps keep you awake and mentally 
alert for hours. Safely and conveniently. So all your brainpower can focus 
on understanding the brain. 

If Freud had used Vivarin, maybe he could have understood the brain 


Revive with VIVARIN: 


© 1990 Sigmund Freud copyright represented by The Roger Richman Agency. Beverty Hills, CA 


terbecame anavy test pilot flying 
a variety of naval aircraft includ- 
ing multi and single engine jets 
nad ght aoe driven fighters, 
attack planes, patrol bombers, 
transports and seaplanes. 

Carpenter was selected as 
one of the original seven asto- 
nauts on April 9, 1959. He under- 
went intensive training with the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA), special- 
izing in the fields of communica- 
tion and navigation. He served as 
backup pilot for John Glenn dur- 
ing the preparation for America's 
first manned orbital flight. 

Carpenter flew the second 
American manned orbital flight 
on May 24, 1962. He piloted his 
Aurora 7 spacecraft through three 
revolutions of the earth, reaching 
amaximum altitude of 164 miles. 

The spacecraft landed in 
the Atlantic Ocean about 1,000 
miles southeast of Cape Kennedy 
after 4 hours and 54 minutes of 
flight time. 

On a leave of abscence from 
NASA, Carpenter participated in 
the Navy's Man-in-the-sea Pro- 

as an aquanaut in the 
SEALAB II experiment off the 
coast of La Jolla, California. 


During the experiment, conducted 
during the summer of 1965, Car- 
penter spent 30 days living and 
working on the ocean floor. He 
was team leader of two of the 
three teams of Navy men and 
civilians who lived at a depth of 
205 feet during the 45-day ex- 
periment. 

Carpenter's awards include, 
the Legion of Merit, The Distin- 
guished Flying Cross and the 
NASA Distinguished Service 
Medal. 


Since his retirement from 
the Navy in 1969, Carpenter has 
made his home in Los Angeles, 
and continues to apply hisknow]- 
edge of aerospace and ocean 
engineering technology to the 
private sector. 


How to 
exams...and pass: 


study for 
easy-to-use 


plan...read in 5 minutes. Uses learn- 
ing principles to help you retain 
classwork, pas your exams & get 


better grades. If you must cram, learn 
the best way. If you must memorize, 
do it so it sticks. Send $3 and a self 
addressed business size envelope to: 
P. Smith P.O. Box 232, S.V.S. Bing- 
hamton, NY 13903. 
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Thine Fashion Loft 


Bridal and Formal Wear 
Our accent is on service 


Morningside Square 
1043 Front St. 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
Phone: (607) 722-1746 
Just 4/10 mile north of BCC 


—- 
CIVIL ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 


A program at BCC that includes courses that bear 
directly on how people live and work every day 


Construction Management - Computer Aided Design — 
‘ Estimating - Surveying 
Architecture 


An exciting challenge in a human-oriented profession 


© 1990 SmithKline Beecham 
Use as directed. Contains caffeine equivalent of two cups of coffee, 
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Ozone depletion 


Ozone is a compound of three oxy- 
gen atoms, unlike the oxygen in the air we 
breathe that contains two oxygen atoms. 

In the stratosphere, the atmospheric 
layer between six and 30 miles above 
Earth’s surface, ozone forms a layer that 
shields the Earth against ultraviolet radia- 
tion from the sun. 

Recently scientists have recorded a 
decline in stratospheric ozone levels. It is 
predicted that as the ozone layer thins, 
there will be an increase in cases of skin 
cancer and eye cataracts, crop damage 
and destruction of marine life. 


Ozone depletion has been linked 
primarily to the use of chlorofluorocar- 
bons (CFCs) and halons. 

CFCs are used as cooling agents in 
refrigerators and air conditioners, as blow- 
ing agents for foam insulation, as cleaning 
agents in electronics manufacturing, and 
(in some countries) as propellants for aerosol 
sprays. Halons are used in fire suppres- 
sion systems. 

Before the link was made between 
CFCs and ozone depletion, CFCs were 


considered an ideal chemical because they 
are nonflammable and nontoxic. But 
because of their stable nature, CFCs re- 
main intact in the atmosphere for many 
years, eventually working their way up to 
the stratosphere. 


Once in the stratosphere, ultraviolet 
light breaks apart the CFC compound, 


Tropical rainforests: 


Undiscovered species, world's ecosystem 
seriously threatened as trees disappear 


Tropical rainforests are broad-leafed 
evergreen woodlands that receive at least 
100 inches of rain annually. Rainforests 
once covered about 5 billion acres in the 
tropics. 

As a result of human interference, 
only half of the original rainforests exist 
today. Nevertheless, they are home to at 
least 5 to 10 million species of plants and 
animals -- approximately one half of Earth’s 
life forms. Remaining rainforests are dis- 
appearing at arate of 100 acres per minute 
-- an area the size of Kansas every year. 


Many natural resources and much 
of our food come from tropical rainforests. 
Rainforests serve as a genetic pool for 
many fruits and vegetables, and new va- 
rieties continue to be discovered. 

Only 1 percent of the tropical rain- 
forest plants that have been identifies have 
been scientifically analyzed, yet they are 
the source of more than a quarter of the 
medical compounds sold on the market 
today. 

Nearly the entire acreage of tropical 
rainforests lies within the borders of de- 
veloping countries. Often the govern- 
ments of these countries are encouraged 
to exploit the resources of their forests to 
pay off foreign loans. 

External financial pressures have 
forced them to sacrifice long-term sus- 
tainability to service short-term national 
debt. Population growth and inequitable 
distribution of land have further contrib- 
uted to the problem. 

Each year millions of acres of tropi- 
cal rainforests are burned to make way for 
agriculture, much of it for export. The 
nutrients of the rainforest are stored in its 
multi-layered canopy. When forests are 
burned, these nutrients mix with the bar- 
ren topsoil, where they are quickly eroded 

yy rain. When the land is depleted of 
nutrients, the farmer moves on and clears 
more rainforest. 

In Central America the primary 
motive for clearing rainforest is to make 
way for cattle ranching. Most of the beef, 
however, is produced for export to devel- 
oped countries to be used by fast food 
restaurants. 

Over 120 million pounds of beef 
are imported by the United States from 
Central America annually. 

According to the World Bank 
and the U.N. Development Programme, 
at least 12.5 million acres of tropical rain- 
forest are logged every year. 

Much of this lumber is exported for 
use in furniture and other hardwood prod- 
ucts. Teak, mahogany, rosewood, purple- 
heart and ramin are some of the more 
common tropical hardwoods imported by 
developed countries. The United States 
imports about 15 percent of the world’s 
hardwood products. 

Many acres of rainforest are flooded 


each year as a result of latge hydroelectric 
projects built to provide energy for large 
metropolitan areas and for multinational 
industrial projects. As a result, thousands 
of indigenous peoples --who have relied 
upon the sustenance of the rainforests for 
thousands of years-- have been relocated, 
and their cultures destroyed. 

Clearing tropical rainforests 
means destruction of habitat for the mil- 
lions of species of plants and animals that 
live in these regions. 

Furthermore, forests act as a natural 
sink for carbon dioxide--the major ‘‘green- 
house”’ gas responsible for global warm- 
ing. As rainforests are destroyed, carbon 
dioxide is released into the atmosphere, 
leading to higher global temperatures. 

Scientists predict that as global 
temperatures rise we will face an increase 
in crop failure, oceans will rise and flood 


freeing the chlorine atom to catalyze a 
reaction with ozone molecules, convert- 
ing them to oxygen molecules. 

Oxygen molecules do not provide 
the same protection from ultraviolet ra- 
diation. One CFC molecule may be re- 
sponsible for the destruction of as many as 
100,000 ozone molecules. 

In 1985, a hole the size of the conti- 
nental United States was discovered in the 
ozone layer over Antarctica. 

Each subsequent spring, decreases 
in ozone of up to 40 percent have been 
recorded over Antarctica. 

NASA has recently reported ozone 
decreases of up to three percent over densely 
populated areas of North America and 

. According the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency, there will be an in- 
crease of 20,000 skin cancer cases for 
every one percent decrease in the ozone. 


What you can do 


mw Immediately repair any leaks in 
your refrigerator, and ask that the 


coastal areas, and many species of plants 
and animals will become extinct. 

Two-thirds of the world’s fresh water, 
excluding that which is locked in the polar 
ice caps, is cycled within tropical rain- 
forest systems. Rainforests absorb this large 
amount of water, releasing it slowly and 
evenly through the process of evapotranspi- 
ration. 

But as rainforest are cleared, soils 
become exposed to heavy rain, leading to 
flooding and erosion. It is often impos- 
sible to re-establish a rainforest once it has 
been cleared. 


What you can do 


m Avoid eating fast food hamburgers 
and other processed beef products. 
Current labelling procedures make 
it very difficult to track the origin 
of imported beef. 


= Don’t buy products made from tropi- 
cal hardwoods. Instead, purchase 
furniture and other products made 
from temperate hardwoods. Oak, 
beech and walnut are a few species 
that are popular in furniture mak- 
ing. 


m Write to the World Bank protesting 
the funding of development projects 
that destroy rainforests. Instead, 
encourage funding for projects pro- 
moting sustainable development. 
(Barber Conable, President, The 
World Bank, 1818 H Street NW, 
Washington, DC 20433) 


u As Earth's shield thins, planet faces 
= crop damage, more skin cancer 


CFCs be recycled when the refrig- 
erator is serviced or before it is 
sc 


m= When purchasing a car, consider 
one wi air conditioning. A light 
colored model with a white interior 
can help keep temperatures down. 


= If you already own a car with air 
conditioning, have it profession- 
ally checked periodically for leaks 
and make sure the CFCs are re- 
cycled anytime the air conditioner 
is serviced and before the car is 
scrapped. The proper recycling 
equipment for professional air 
conditioner servicing businesses in 
now available nationally. 


Consider such alternatives to air 
conditioning in your home as a fan- 
cooling system, trees and reflective 
paint on the roof. 


Consider alternatives to rigid foam 
insulation that contains CFCs. 


County marks Earth 


Day with activities 


Earth Day celebrations are planned 
throughout the community this month. 
Among the celebrations planned are these: 


April 19: ‘‘Atlernative Transporta- 
tion Day’’ sponsored by Broome County 
Transit. 

Conservation issues forum on how 
to be environmentally aware shoppers, 
7:30 p.m. at Waterman Conservation Center 
in Apalachin. 


April 20: Tree planting, 3 p.m. at 
Four Comers Park, Vestal. 

Earth Day flag ceremony, noon at 
the Broome County Courthouse in down- 
town Binghamton. Bands, floats and ban- 
ners will be part of the festivities. 


April 21: Earth Fest, 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. at Ross Park Zoo, with bands, speak- 
ers, displays, art, tree giveaways and more. 

Exchange recyclables for trees at 
Colesville Town Hall all day. 

“Celebrate the Earth’’ festival, noon 
to 4 p.m. at Blue Ridge High School, New 
Milford, Pa. 


April 22: Earth Day exhibits at 
Oakdale Mall, Johnson City. 

Binghamton begins beautification’ 
and tree-planting project. 

Music, speakers, collection station 
for tin cans, noon to 6 p.m. at Northgate 
Plaza, Town of Chenango. 


April 25: Paul Winter and Pete Seeger 
in Hiawatha Island benefit concert at Owego 
Middle School. $15. 


April 27: Arbor Day. Tree plant- 
ings in municipalities, schools and at 
Waterman Conservation Center in 
Apalachin. 


April 28: Town cleanup in Colesville; 
appliance pickup in Vestal. 


April 29: Festival with speakers, 
food, live folk and reggae music, noon to 
8 p.m., at state University Center at Bing- 
hamton. 


May 4: State of the Environment 
forum with Assemblyman Maurice D. 
Hinchey, D-Saugerties, chairman of the 
environmental conservation committee. 7 
p.m. to 9 p.m., location to be announced.. 


Editor's note: The informa- 
tion on the environmental issues 
contained on this and pages 4-5 
was compiled by ecologists and 
scientists in various fields for the 


Earth Day 1990 Environemental 
Advisory Council. 

It was distributed by the 
Earth Day 1990 Southern Tier 
Council, P.O. Box 478, Bing- 
hamton, N.Y. 13902-0478 
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: Emissi lute air, water and soil as 
The automobile: Bos of SaUate Perareriaiion itetees 


America’s love affair with the auto- 
mobile has a heavy impact on the environ- 
ment 


Buming gasoline emits pollutants 
into the air we breath; chlorofluorocar- 
bons (CFCs) from leaky car air condition- 
ers deplete the ozone layer; oil and other 
automotive fluids contaminate water and 
soil; and large tracts of land are lost as 
they are covered with asphalt to make 
roads and parking lots. 

Despite the magnitude of these prob- 
lems, more people are driving greater dis- 
tances. The problem will only get worse 
unless changes are made in our transporta- 
tion priorities. 

We desperately need better public 
transportation, improved carpooling pro- 
grams, increased interest in biking and 
walking, and higher gas mileage stan- 
dards for automobiles. 

Automobiles use approximately half 
of all the oil consumed in the United 
States. To keep up with this demand, oil 
companies are drilling in sensitive natural 
areas, such as in offshore waters and in the 
pristine wildemess of Alaska. 

With the Earth’s known usable oil 
reserves expected to be depleted by the 
year 2040, oil is becoming harder to ex- 
tract and the process is inflicting greater 
damage to the environment. 

As the U.S. supply dwindles (it is 
expected to run out by 2020), more oil will 
be imported from foreign sources across 
great expanses of water, leading to in- 
creased oil spills. The recent Exxon Val- 
dez oil spill in Alaskan waters clearly 
illustrated the scale of the risks involved. 

When oil is burned, large amounts 
of carbon dioxide, the major ‘‘ greenhouse 
gas,’’ are released into the air. Green- 
house gases trap heat from the sun in the 
Earth’s lower atmosphere, causing tem- 
peratures to rise, a process known as global 
warming. 


Automobiles are responsible for about 
20 percent of carbon dioxide emissions in 
the United States, with the average car 
releasing about five tons every year. Auto- 
mobiles also emit about 40 percent of the 
nitrogen oxides that contribute to acid 
rain, as well as poisonous carbon monox- 
ide and hydrocarbons that cause smog. 
158 million Americans live in areas that 
violate the Clean Air Act standards. 

Automobile air conditioners use 
CFCs (Freon) that, when discharged into 
the atmosphere, destroy the Earth’s pro- 
tective ozone layer that shields us from 
cancer-causing ultraviolet light. In 1985, 
a hole the size of the continental United 
States was discovered in the ozone layer 
over Antarctica. 

CFCs also are responsible for as 
much as 25 percent of the global warming 
trend. 

Although there are far fewer CFCs 
than carbon dioxide molecules in the at- 
mosphere, each CFC molecule is up to 
15,000 times more efficient at trapping 
heat. 

One charge of CFCs from an auto- 
mobile air conditioner contributes as much 
to global warming as the carbon dioxide 
emitted from an average new car driven 
20,000 miles. 

Raising the fuel efficiency standard 
for automobiles will cut down on air pol- 
lution by iring less gasoline to be 
burned per mile driven. There are already 


Recycling: 


Recycling saves energy, thus re- 
ducting acid rain, global warming and air 
pollution. 

Recycling aluminum uses 95 percent 
less energy than producing aluminum 
products from raw materials. 


Recycling paper uses 60 percent less 
energy than manufacturing paper from 
virgin timber. 


Recycling a glass jar saves enough 
energy to light a 100-watt light bulb 
for four hours. 

Recycling conserves valuable natu- 

ral resources. 

75,000 trees are used for the Sunday 
edition of the New York Times each 
week, yet only 30 percent of newspa- 
pers are recycled inthe United States. 


cars on the market that get 50 miles per 
gallon or more. 

Converting segments of our trans- 
portation system to cleaner buming fuels, 
such as compressed natural gas, methanol 
and ethanol, may also improve air quality. 

However, methanol is a question- 
able fuel because when it is derived from 
coal it releases twice as much carbon 
dioxide as oil. 

Furthermore, alternative fuels do not 
address the problem of traffic congestion 
and highway expansion. The true solution 
to our transportation problem lies with 
improvements in public transportation and 
carpooling programs, and increased inter- 
est in biking and walking. 

According to the American Public 
Transit Association, commuting on mass 
transit in place of driving cuts hydrocar- 
bon emissions that produce smog by 90 
percent, carbon monoxide emissions by 
more than 75 percent, and nitrogen oxides 
emissions by up to 75 percent. 

Despite these impressive figures, only 
ohe penny of the nine cents per gallon 
federal gasoline tax is used to improve 
mass transit. 


What you can do 
Walk or bike for close errands. 


Arrange for a carpool with your co- 
workers. 


Use public transportation whenever 
possible. 


If it’s reasonable, ask your employer 
to allow you to work at home one or 
two days a week. 


Take a job close to your home or 
move closer to your place of work. 


Enjoy local recreational activities close 
to home. 


Keep your car tuned up and the tires 
properly inflated. 


Avoid quick acceleration and decel- 
eration and keep your speed under 60. 


Avoid ‘‘drive-through’’ lines where 
your car engine must idle for long 
periods. 


Turn in your old battery when you 
buy a new one. 


Learning to get the most Out of reusable materials 


Recycling metals minimizes the need 
for mining new minerals and decreases 
damage to wilderness. 


The average American throws away 
four pounds of garbage per day. 


By 1994,-half the cities in the U.S. 
will run out of landfill space. 


By recycling it is possible to cut our 
waste stream by 80 percent. 


What you can do 


Purchase and consume according to 
the 3 R’s: Reduce, Reuse and Recycle. 
Reduce the amount of garbage you gener- 
ate by purchasing products with minimal 


packaging (about half of all waste is pack- 
aging). 


Purchase foods in bulk. 


Precycle by purchasing products in 
recyclable containers, such as alumi- 
num, glass, paper and cardboard. 


Avoid plastic and styrofoam products 
that are neither reusable nor recy- 
clable, such as disposable diapers, 
lighters, razors and plastic utensils. 


Use white paper -- it is easier to 
recycle than colored paper. 


Bring your own paper bags, or better 
yet, cloth bags, to the supermarket. 
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Ac j ad ral 1) = Trees, monuments, wildlife all suffer effects 


Trees not only provide us with wood, 
paper, fruit, nuts, shade, natural beauty 
and a buffer against noise, they play an 
important role in Earth’s natural cycles. 

Trees remove carbon dioxide from 
the atmosphere and store it until they die 
and decompose or are bummed. 

Since carbon dioxide is a gas re- 
sponsible for half of the greenhouse ef- 
fect, trees act as a natural control against 
global warming. 

A typical healthy tree removes be- 
tween 25 to 45 pounds of carbon from the 
air every year. Trees also help prevent 
flooding and help control soil erosion. 

Although trees are necessary for our 
survival, forests are being destroyed at a 
rate far faster than our current efforts to re- 
place them 

In American cities, four trees are 
removed for every one planted. Because 
trees are such an important part of nature’s 
balance, Earth Day 1990 is proposing the 


Acid Rain, more accurately called 
acid precipitation, is rain, snow or fog that 
contains a significant amount of sulfuric 
acid or nitric acid. 

The primary cause of acid rain is the 
combustion of coal and oil, processes in 
which large quantities of sulfur dioxide 
and nitrogen oxides are released into the 
atmosphere. 

Once in the atmosphere, sulfates 
and nitrates combine with moisture to 
form sulfuric acid and nitric acid. A small 
percentage of acid precipitation results 
from natural causes, such as volcanic ac- 
tivity. However, approximately 90 per- 
cent is caused by humans. 

Acid rain is harmful to human health, 
increasing the rate of infant mortality and 
reducing proper lung functioning in many 
Americans. Research has implicated air- 
borne sulfates in at least 50,000 premature 
deaths each year --as many lives are lost in 
automobile accidents. 

For people with asthma, even low 
levels of sulfur pollution can cause serious 
jung damage in a matter of minutes. 

Acid rain also causes acidification 
of rivers and lakes, a process disruptive to 
aquatic ecosystems. When acidity levels 
become too high, fish can no longer repro- 
duce and soon die out. 

High acidity levels leach heavy 
metals, such as mercury and lead, from 
lake and river beds. These metals often 
end up in the tissues of fish, making them 
toxic to human consumption. 

Acid levels in rivers and lakes are 
highest in the spring when snowpacks 
melt and release high concentrations of 
pollutants. Unfortunately, this happens at 
a crucial time in the lives of fish -- spawn- 
ing season. 

Damage to tree foliage and degraded 
soil quality are other effects of acid rain. 
About half of West Germany’s forests 
show signs of damage caused by high 
levels of acidity in rain and fog. 

In Canada and northern New Eng- 
land, acid rain has been linked to large 
scale damage to maple trees, threatening 
the maple syrup industry. 

Since factories are often equipped 
with tall smokestacks that send sulfur 
dioxide and nitrogen oxides high into the 
atmosphere, they may be carried by wind- 
streams for hundreds of miles. Thus, one 
country will often receive another’s acid 
rain. Half of Canada’s acid rain originates 
in the United States. 

Numerous buildings and construc- 
tion materials are also subject to damage 
caused by acid rain, making the problem 
directly economic as well as environmental. 
A draft EPA study estimated the damage 
to building materials in 17 northeastem 
and midwestem states to run as high as $6 


Whdtunyugee 


billion annually. 

Noteven our cultural history is safe, 
as thousands of statues and monuments 
are crumbling and corroding. Some of the 
hardest hit include the Statue of Liberty 
and the Gettysburg Battlefield. 


What you can do 


Cut down on your energy consump- 
tion by using energy more efficiently. 


Check with your utility company to 
see whether they offer home energy 
audits. 


To conserve energy, buy products in 
recyclable containers and recycle or 
reuse them. 


Urge your local government to come 
up with a plan to promote public 
transportation, carpooling, biking and 
walking. 


Write your elected officials urging 
them to support clean air legislation 
that will permanently cut annual 
emissions of sulfur dioxide by 12 
million tons and nitrogen oxides by 4 
million tons by the year 2000. 


Lobby local industries to install sul- 
fur scrubbers on their smokestacks. 


Use public transportation, carpool, 
bike or walk. 


Keep your car tuned up and running 
well. 


Purchase a car with good gas mile- 
age. 


"In order to halt the greenhouse effect and clean up the smog- 
filled air that rests above our cities, we must begin to use our 
energy more efficiently and move quickly towards a more diver- 
sified energy mix, taking maximum advantage of clean, renew- 
able resources such as geothermal, solar and wind. The solu- 
tions are in hand. What is needed is education and action.” 


-Charles T. Condy, Chairman and CEO, California Energy Company 


Tree planti ng - Nature's low-cost air filter 


planting of 1 billion trees worldwide. 

Through urban tree planting proj- 
ects we can bring down city temperatures 
and save energy by reducing the need for 
air conditioning. Well-positioned trees can 
shade buildings and reduce their energy 
consumption by up to 50 percent. 

As less coal, oil and gas are bvumed 
to provide the energy used by air condi- 
tioners, less carbon dioxide is released 
into the air where it contributes to global 
warming. 

By planting fruit and nut trees in 
backyards and community gardens it is 
Possible to reduce the need to transport 
such items from remote rural areas. This 
further saves on energy use. 

Before planting a tree it is important 
to choose a species that will thrive under 
local conditions. An area with high tem- 
peratures and little water, for example, 
requires a tree that is drought tolerant. 

Likewise, in areas of high precipita- 


tion it is wise to plant trees that demand 
large amounts of moisture. Different trees 
thrive under different conditions. By plant- 
ing trees that grow naturally in vour area, 
you can be pretty sure they will be suc- 
cessful. 

: Consult a local nursery for sugges- 
ey on trees that will thrive where you 

ve. 


__ Location is another important con- 
sideration when planting trees. Choose 
spots with adequate sunlight and water, 
and make sure trees are protected from 
possible pests. 

A few stakes and a mesh fence can 
do much to prevent dogs and other ani- 
mals from injuring your sapling. 

Generally, trees should be watered 
deeply and on a regular basis. Letting a 
hose drip at the base of the tree for several 
hours will allow the water to soak deep 
into the soil and encourage deep rooting. 
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Reviewer takes us on a trip to anarchy 


By CLINT JAHN 


Hello boys and girls! Today we're 
going to explore the wonderful world of 
underground literature. 

First on the list is The Anarchist’s 
Cookbook by William Powell. 

This infamous tome is up there with 
books like The Poor Man’s James Bond 
and How to Kill, vol.1-6 for items police 
are told to look out for when raiding the 
homes of subversives, but unlike the oth- 
ers, this book is hopelessly out of date and 
contains a lot of sometimes dangerous 
misinformation. 

After an introductory essay on 
“*Anarchism today’’ the book is divided 
into four main sections. The first is all 
about drugs, uses, effects and prices of 
many of the common ones. It also has a 
section on cooking with drugs which in- 
cludes the recipe for hash brownies. 


Ecuadoran group 
to sing at college 


The lyrical and haunting sounds 
of the Andes Mountains will be heard at 
BCC in a performance by Ecuadoran folk 
musicians on Saturday, April 28, at 7 p.m. 
in the Student Center. 

The performance by Andes Manta, 
from Quito, Ecuador, is part of the week- 
long Earth Day celebration on campus. 
There is no charge for the concert. 

The musicians, who are spon- 
sored by the Center for Andean Music, are 
currently on a six-month tour of the north- 
east that began in September. According 
to the center, the folk music they play 
represents ‘‘one of the longest unbroken 
cultural traditions in human history.”’ 

The music is played on a combi- 
nation of winds and percussions that pre- 
date the Spanish invasion, and a family of 
stringed instruments inspired by the Span- 
ish guitar. 

Indigenous flutes and pan pipes are 
made of a variety of grasses and woods 
native to the Andes. The stringed instru- 
ments, which represent an entirely new 
family of string instruments, include the 
tiple, the charango and cuatro. 

According to the center, the folk 
music of the Andes mimics the wind, the 
birds and the insects. 

“*The music is inextricably connected 
with the sacred space that forms the South 
American cosmos. There is perhaps no 
other musical tradition on Earth that so 
profoundly conveys a people’s reverence 
for and harmony with their surroundings 
than the lyrical and haunting sounds of the 
Andes Mountains.”’ 


Shakuhachi music 
to be featured 
during Earth Week 


Earth Week activities sponsored 
by Broome Community College begin 
Sunday, April 22, with a concert of Japa- 
nese Shakuhachi music performed by Barry 
Nyosui Weiss at 3 p.m. in the Little Thea- 
ter of the Student Center. 

The Shakuhachi is frequently used 
to provide background music in films, but 
is little known in this country. It is a 
vertical flute, made from a bamboo tube 
with finger holes and a windcutting edge. 
It can produce an astonishing array of 
etherial sounds that transport the listener. 

Brought from China, the 
Shakuhachi is often associated with the 
austere — of Zen and the nature rever- 
ence of Shinto. It is an instrument of 
forest, waterfall, wind and sunset and of- 
ten is used to emulate the sounds of wild 
creatures. 

Weiss has studied Zen and 
Shakuhachi for seven years with Kurhashi 
Sensei in Kyoto and received a master 
certification in 1980. 

He is currently associated with 
the Zen Mountain Monastery in Mt. Trem- 
per, N.Y., where he performs on special 
occasions, conducts workshops and gives 
lessons. 

Weather permitting, Nyosui will 
perform on the Student Center patio near 
the Sycamore Tree. 


However, the information was not 
researched that thoroughly, signified by 
the author's claims that not only can you 
get high off smoking banana peels, but 
there are huge albino marijuana plants 
growing in the city sewers called ‘‘New 
York White." 

The section on electronics and sur- 
veillance is totally obsolete. The section 
on weapontry is vague and contains er- 
ronious information and incomplete tem- 
plates. 

The section on explosives and boo- 
bytraps is the crowning touch. It contains 
enough information to give one a basic 
knowledge of the subject and a false sense 
of confidence, but a lot of the recipes, if 
attempted by an unskilled person, will 
either blow you up, create a much smaller 
“*boom’’ than expected, or leave you with 
a dangerous dud device. 

This book can be read for entertain- 


ment or as historical and sociological ref- 
erence material, but it is not to be taken se- 
riously. 

_ __Next on our list is The Turner Dia- 
ries by Andrew Macdonald (surely a 
psuedonym). 

This is a novel in which militant 
white supremist Earl Tumer finds himself 
in a world where the blacks and Jews 
suddenly control the military, police and 
government, label him a ‘‘racist’’, and 
come to take away his guns. 

Tumer joins a band of fellow racists 
called and fights against the system until 
the ‘“‘Day of the Rope’’ on which every- 
one in America not a purebreed WASP, 
and any WASP known to consort with 
non-WASPs, is hung by their necks from 
every lightpost in town. 

This book is nothing but a long, 
bigoted, hate-filled rant, thatis good fora 
laugh. 

Last on our list is Principia Discor- 


“‘[ just finished a workshop on stress. 


They suggested I buy a PS/2.” 


dia byMalaclypse the Younger, a psuedo- 
ae for authors Kerry Thornley and Greg 

ill, 

___ This book is a work of philosophy 
disguised as a humorous and inherently 
bogus religion based on the worship of 
Eris, Greek goddess of chaos, in which the 
number 5 is holy, nothing is to be taken 
seriously, and no followers may partake 
of frankfurter buns. 


The bible of the Discordian religion 
makes for entertaining, interesting read- 
ing and actually seems a lot more relevant 
than most ‘‘holy books’’ I’ve read, espe- 
cially the part which reads ‘‘A Discordian 
is prohibited of believing what he reads’’. 

Each of the these books are classics 
in anarchist literature which at one time or 
another recieved lots of confroversy and 
media coverage. Though hard to find, all 
can be special ordered from your local 
bookstore. 
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How’re you going to do it? 
You see, the IBM Personal System/2® Model 30 286 makes it easy to manage work. 
And that can help you manage stress. When you have a ton of work to do, the PS/2® 


can speed you through it. 


It comes with easy-to-use, preloaded software, an IBM 
Mouse and color display. Just turn it on and it’s ready to go. 
No time lost installing programs. 

And the special student price and IBM PS/2 Loan for 
Learning can help take the stress out of paying for a Ps/2c 


IBM PS/2 Model 30 286 (U21) 
* 1Mb memory 
* 80286 (10 MHz) processor 
* 20Mb fixed disk drive 
« One 3.5-inch diskette drive 
(1.44Mb) 
¢ 8513 Color Display 


¢ IBM Mouse 

* DOS 4.0 

¢ Microsoft® Windows and Word 
for Windows™** 

*hDC Windows Express,™ 
Manager™and Color™ 


Only $2,299 (Special price available from March 15, 1990, 


through June 30, 1990.) 


Special offering now through June 30, 1990 
Contact the BCC IBM Collegiate Reps: 
* Walter Floyd 757- 9637 


* Jim Maurer 748-8969 


or BCC Computer Center 


B-123, 771-5011 


or come see us today in the 
AT-Atrium from 9a.m.-4p.m. 


PS/2 it! 
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*This offer is available only to qualified students, faculty and staff who purchase IBM PS/2's through participating campus outlets. Price quoted does not include sales 


tax, handling and/or processing charges. Check with your institution regarding these charges. Orders are subject to availability. Prices are subject to change and IBM 
may withdraw the offer at any time without written notice. 


**Microsoft Word for Windows is the Academic Edition. 


®1BM, Personal System/2 and PS/2 are registered trademarks of International Business Machines Corporation. Microsoft is a registered trademark of Microsoft 


Corporation. 


™Word for Windows is a trademark of Microsoft Corporation. hDC Windows Express, Manager and Color are trademarks of hDC Computer Corporation. 


©I1BM Corporation 1990. 
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Credibiity S29 Scat Lindsey’ 


IT STARTED IN FLORIDA - NOW THE TAD SCOURGE IS 


SCHOOL KIDS 
POISONOUS TOADS FOR THEIR 
HALLUCINOGENIC SECRETIONS" 


A BATTLEGROUND. EDUCATION 
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WHAT DRIVES A KID 10 SEEK 

SOLACE. FROM LIFE'S PROBLEMS WWE WAVE NO DESIRE TO ADDRESS, 

IN THE GOOEY FLUIDS OF SOME I EXCEPT 70 GIVE You THIS 
FRIENDLY ADVICE fF ANYONE 


OFFERS YOU A TEMPTING 
WOADY TREAT. 
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NOW THIS IS GREAT. 
LOVESPRING. I CAN FEEL 
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WITH THE SUN LiKE IT LS 
TODAY, CAN ALMOST SEE 


Geta jump on your work with an IBM Personal System/2.” 
Just turn iton. tt comes with easy-to-use. preloaded software, 
an IBV Mouse and color display. From w riting and revising 
papers to adding impressive 


graphics. nothing beats the e ~ 
IBM PS/2." 
You ll receive an added @ |e. 
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lift from the special student 

prices and allordable loan ip 

payments* Z 
Let us show you how the PS/2 can get you moving ahead 

by leaps and bounds. 


Special offering now through June 30, 1990 
Contact the BCC IBM Collegiate Reps: 
* Walter Floyd 757- 9637 
« Jim Maurer 748-8969 
or BCC Computer Center 
B-123, 771-5011 

or come see us today in the 
AT-Atrium from 9a.m.-4p.m. 


“This offer ts available only to qualitied students, faculty and staff who purchase IBM PS/2's through partici 

availability Prices are subject to change and IBM may withdraw the offer at any time without written notice 
“IBM. Personal System/2, and PS/2 are registered trademarks of International Business Machines Corporation 
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Sunday April 22 10 a.m. - 11 a.m. 
SAE ‘*Gaining People -- Losing Ground”’ 
, Sian Bia: Prof. Werner Fornos, President 
3 p.m. Population Institute 
Master Barry Nyosui Weiss, Baldwin Gym 
Shakuhachi Performance 
Student Center Patio 10 a.m. - noon 
Eco-Flicks B-224 
Monday, April 23 ‘*Gaia: The Living Planet" (42 min) 
Ss Se ‘Power Struggle’’ (58 min) 
3 8 a.m. - 4 p.m. 
Environmental Displays 11:30 a.m.- 12:30 p.m. Thursday April 26 
Atrium Applied Tech Building Ecological Readings 
Library Quad > 
9 a.m. - 11 a.m 
; 8 a.m. - 9:15 a.m. 
Eco-Flicks -- B-224: 1 p.m. - 1:50 p.m. — “Global Warming” 
‘‘Wheat Today, What Tomorrow” ‘*What The Individual Can Do to Save Patent aets 
(32 min) The Earth -- Prof. Karen Goodman, Engieeting Sctertee DORE 
“Banking on Disaster" (78 min) Engineering Science Dept. Ar-900 : 
AT 200 
9 a.m. - 11 a.m. 
: Eco-Flicks -- B-224 
Wednesday April 25 ‘For the Earth’s Sake (58 min) 
“For the Whales’’ (58 min) 
9 a.m. - 11 a.m. Noon 
pear tes A SB By Presentation of Campus Ecological Audit 
ownwind/Downstream min and Earth Day Writing A 
. " : ne wards 
‘*Fragile Harvest" (49 min) 
Dr. Donald Dellow, President BCC 
9 a.m. - 9:50 a.m Student Center 
11 a.m. - Noon ‘*A Good Planet is Hard to Find’’ 1 p.m. 
‘‘Planet in Peril: The Degradation of the Prof. Richard Firenze Tree Planting (Bristle Cone Pine) 
Poniavavinonment: Chairperson, Biolog y Dept. Dr. Dellow and Campus Community 
Scott Carpenter, Astronaut T-102 AT - Building (Front) 
Baldwin Gym ; 
11 a.m. - 11:50 a.m. 
1 p.m. - 1:50 p.m. ‘*Wilderness -What Are We Losing’ 
‘Recycling: It’s Global Implicayons Prof. David Walsh, Biology Dept. 
Prof. Chris Burger, Social Science Dept. T-102 
AT 200 
Noon - I p.m. 
2 p.m. - 3 p.m. ‘*The Adirondacks - The Beauty and the 
‘*The Historical Roots of Our Ecologi Peril’’ 
cal Crisis’? Prof. Douglas Garnar, Dr. Anne LaBastille, Author, Naturalist 
Chairperson, Socia nce Science Dept. Baldwin Gym 
T-101 
1 p.m. - 4 p.m. Saturday April 28 
2 p.m. - 3:15 p.m. Tree Giveaway (Douglas Fir) ease f 
‘*Ozone Depletion" -- Prof. Bruce Various Areas on’ Campus <5 °°") SUP eee ae 
Oldfield, Engineering Science Dept. A olin 
AT-200 *“Andes Manta - Folkloric Music 
2 ee é Bes ie ve of the Andes”’ 
Tuesday April 24 zone Depletion Student Center 
M 7 a Prof. Bruce Oldfield 
Engineering Science Dept. 
; 8 a.m.- 4 p.m. Sunday April 29 
Environmental Displays 
Atrium, Applied Tech Building 
8 a.m. - 9:15 a.m. 4 is ea 
‘«Global Warming”’ -- Prof. Bruce Old eee Celebration of Earth Week” 
: field, Engineering Science Dept. sa Soe Gat, ay 
urc 


42 Court St., Binghamton 


